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Service Reform. 



By Hon. Dorman B. Eaton. 



The enemies of civil service reform in the State of New 
York are preparing for a combined assault upon her reform 
system at the next session of her legislature. This assault will 
be novel in kind, highly plausible in theory, and well calcu- 
lated to deceive the friends of reform who do not understand 
the practical methods essential for its success. Yet, if it shall 
prevail, it is sure to be — as it is intended to be — disastrous to 
the reform policy of the State. 

The direct object, and only avowed purpose of the 
assault, is to deprive the state commission of essential power 
over the examinations — if possible to supersede the Commis- 
sion altogether — and substitute for the present examinations 
under it, a series of detached and miscellaneous examinations 
under which the official head of every department and great 
office — State and Municipal alike — will have a special exami- 
nation to be devised and controlled by himself, which will be 
the only one required for entrance to the part of the public 
service over which he presides. Though it is not admitted to 
be a part of the scheme to allow every head of a bureau and 
division — in State and city departments — to have an examina- 
tion to suit himself, the logic and tendency of the proposed 
new system of disintegration and feebleness will make this 
result, which every boss, spoils-system politicians, greatly de- 
sires — both inevitable and speedy. 

We shall be told that, under the new plan proposed, the 
examinations upon which we insist will continue, that merit 
and fitness will be tested by them, and that there will be the 
competition which is required by the New York constitution 
of 1895. This constitution proclaims a noble reform poHcy in 
these memorable words: ** Appointments and promotions in 
the civil service of the State and of all the civil divisions 



thereof, including cities and villages, shall be made according 
to merit and fitness to be ascertained, so far as practicable, by 
examinations, which, so far as practicable, shall be competitive/' 

The leaders of this assault will declare their object to be, 
not to defeat this constitutional policy, not to suppress any- 
thing of real value, but merely to improve the agencies by 
which Civil Service reform and this policy are to be made 
effective, without the incumbrance and expense of a civil 
service commission. In fact, our assailants present them- 
selves as advanced reformers, who merely seek to improve the 
methods of the old reformers. 

For mere scheming politicians, patronage mongering party 
managers, and bosses to pretend to seek the advancement of 
civil service reform, which they have always opposed and now 
detest, and the more efficient execution of this new constitu- 
tional policy, which they have bitterly resisted, and which now 
threatens the speedy extinction of the spoils system by which 
they prosper, is a piece of audacious and mendacious impud- 
ence as incommensurable as it is grotesquely ridiculous. The 
appetite of the tiger and the shark may doubtless be greatly 
modified, but before we can trust them, it is prudent to have 
some evidence of a change of taste. 

The leaders of this assault have for two years in succes- 
sion refused — despite the exhortations of the Governor — to 
discharge their plain duty to enact a law in aid of the execution 
of this high constitutional policy. This refusal to enact such a 
law, which the Constitution in express terms requires, is, in sub- 
stance, a violation of their oaths of office, a deliberate and 
treasonable defiance of their duty to obey the Constitution, and 
a cowardly rebellion against the form of government under 
which they live. That this treacherous policy has been pursued 
— ^in conspiracy with the Tammany leaders — in the hope of de- 
feating the purpose of the constitution and the will of the people 
— is a fact too plain to be doubted. 

The simple fact that the enemies of reform seek to sup- 
press commissions is, in substance, an avowal of the further 
facts that they find them an effective force in restraint of the 
spoils system, and very troublesome bodies in the way of all 
those who seek, under that system, to grasp and distribute 
patronage and spoils for personal and party gain. If bosses, 
politicians, and thrifty patronage-mongers do not think they 



could more easily enforce party tests at the gates of office, 
more readily foist their ignorant and unworthy favorites upon 
the public service, more easily extort political assessments for 
party purposes from the public servants, under the new exam- 
inations they propose than under examinations controlled by 
commissions, why do they combine for a common assault upon 
these bodies ? . , . It is certainly possible that they have 
become reformers. But has any of them the courage to de- 
clare it to be their object, to make civil service reform methods 
more effective, to put men into the public service upon their 
merits irrespective of party opinions, to arrest political assess- 
ments, or to restrain the despotic domination of the boss or the 
partisan majority ? 

Every person acquainted with the methods of the spoils 
system, — especially if he has had experience as a Civil Service 
Commissioner — knows that there are three main sources- of 
hostile influence which civil service reform and every com- 
missioner must encounter : (i) the selfish efforts of individuals 
who seek offices and gain for themselves and their relatives at 
the cost of the people ; (2) unpatriotic and unscrupulous public 
officers, who prostitute their power over appointments and 
removals for paying their political debts, for conferring benefits 
upon their favorites and henchmen, and for placing their party 
managers under obligations to advance them to higher offices; 
and, (3) — and most potent of all — debased political parties, 
their bosses and leaders who constantly exert their power, 
in violation of the civil service law and rules, for enforc- 
ing party tests, for conferring office by favor, for evading the 
examinations — ^for coercing and deceiving civil service* com- 
missioners, and for extorting assessments from the public 
servants and compelling them to be servile to party electioneers. 

The new system of examinations proposed would, with most 
grotesque absurdity, give the direct control of them to the 
second class of these irrepressible enemies, who are chosen by 
the third class. The very forces and persons whom the exami- 
nations most need to restrain would be given direct control of 
them. The wolves would be chosen to protect the sheep. 
Every civil service commissioner has given a very large por- 
tion of his exertions — I certainly gave one- third of mine — to re- 
sisting the pressure and defeating the conspiracies of these ene- 
mies. It is difficult to say which has been the most frequent. 



and the most difficult to defeat, the machinations and corrupt 
eflforts of party bosses and managers out of office, for evading 
and cheating the examinations, or the frauds and perversions 
of unworthy politicians, in office for the same purpose. 
Therefore to hand over to them— or either of them — the control 
of the examinations would be the merest stupidity and madness, 
sure to be fatal to the cause of reform. 

The salutary utility of commissions results very naturally 
from their organization, powers and duties. Adherents of 
different parties must be among their membership, which 
makes party favoritism nearly impossible; the entire proceed- 
ings of commission must be public and a matter of record ; 
they have everywhere to deal with the rival and suspicious 
competitors, who are interested and ready to expose every 
fault; they are required to disregard party opinions and resist 
party pressure; they are constantly liable to be called to 
account in Congress and legislatures by hostile politicians 
anxious to discredit them; commissions have a duty to investi- 
gate and expose frauds and the use of partisan influence in the 
examinations and in all administrative offices, which naturally 
inclines all unworthy officers and professional politicians to 
dread them, and to try to discredit them by false charges; 
they have a duty — essentially judicial — to enforce a great, 
salutary, non-partisan principles of equality and justice accord- 
ing to stringent provision of laws which impose grave penalties 
for infidelity ; they are required to submit detailed reports of all 
their proceedings, which makes it very difficult to conceal 
their own faults; they are supported by the power and prestige ' 
of Presidents and Governors — so far as the latter are faithful to 
their duty, instead of prostituting their power for party ends. 
It should, therefore, be no matter of surprise that both the 
moral and the legal power of commissions has been much 
greater for good administration than most people have sup- 
posed. It is perfectly natural, therefore, that they should be 
both feared and hated by the whole class of ringsters, unworthy 
officers, and patronage mongering politicians. 

Though all these enemies of reform who see with dismay 
their vicious patronage diminishing have done their utmost 
to discredit the commissions and arrest the reform of which 
they are an essential support, their efforts have been a dis- 
mal failure — especially in the National service and in that 



of the State of Massachusetts. Every one of their attacks has 
been utterly repulsed. They have not proven an offense com- 
mitted by any Commissioner, They have not shown a suigle 
one of hundreds of thousands of questions to be unfit. It is 
true that Congressmen have sometimes, in cowardly secrecy, 
voted against appropriations for the work of reform, but the 
dread of public opinion has compelled them to change their , 
votes when the public record of them would expose their authors 
to the indignation of the people. These enemies have seen with 
alarm, the examinations, which in 1883 extended to only about 
14,000 places in the National service, now extending to about 
85,000 such places. They have seen the cause of reform within 
that period grandly triumph and pass out of the sphere of con- 
troversy in the State of Massachussetts. They have seen this 
— to them mysterious — advance with all the more anxiety 
because it has everywhere marked the triumph of non-partisan 
public opinion over party opinion and party managers, and they 
can form no conception of the possible potency of this victori- 
ous opinion in the near future. 

Is it any wonder, then, that these enemies in New York 
are alarmed, — that they are resolved to suppress the existing 
examinations and to provide for others which they can man- 
age for their own advantage, without being obstructed by a 
commission, or exposed by its reports ? They as naturally 
dread a Civil Service Commission as a criminal dreads a 
court, or a hea^then dreads a missionary. 

The enemies of reform see, with wonder and alarm, more 
than a hundred grades of examinations in the National serv- 
ice, and perhaps two-thirds as many in that of New York, 
carried forward harmoniously and economically under Com- 
missions, everywhere bringing men and women of superior 
character and capacity gito the public service and raising 
it in the estimation of the people ; everywhere disregard 
party and sectarian opinions; everywhere rejecting party 
tests and withstanding party influence; everywhere diminish- 
ing the patronage and limiting the vicious influence which 
strengthen the spoils system, and make the positions of the 
party boss and the party managers both potential and profit- 
able. Should we be surprised if they are angry and arm for a 
desperate assault. 

The people are more and more clearly seeing that the ex- 
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aminations as conducted under commissions, are as favorable 
to true party action as they are to the common school system 
and to the suppression of the patronage and spoils by which 
voters are bribed and party managers are made despotic and 
rich. 

These examinations facilitate the choice of members of the 
• legislature who represent not a boss, or mere factions, but the 
people, and the true interests of every district — members who, 
in that body, will dare say what they think well. Among the 
2,613 persons examined under the Massachusetts Commission 
in the past year — and the ratio is much the same everywhere 
— 2,578 of them had only a common school education, while 
only 35 of them had attended college. In such relations with 
the common schools and the people who support them we may 
see one of the sources of that potential public opinion — likely 
to be much stronger in the future — which makes civil service 
reform irresistable. 

In managing machine politics and the spoils system the 
enemies of reform can see the advantages of centralized or- 
ganization and combined power, and they use them to the 
utmost in every locality and at every point where their system 
is attacked. The duty of feudal obedience on the part of 
every local organization to the central State machine — and 
even to the boss at its head-r-is constantly inculcated. The 
freedom of local representation has been thus impaired, and 
every local candidate for the legislature feels the need of de- 
ferring to the State boss. The Briarian arms of the central 
machine — a sort of political octopus — ^are thrust out and made 
potent in every county, town and village election ; its power 
curtails the freedom of every member of the Legislature, mak- 
ing it nearly impossible, save under servile conditions, to pro- 
cure the passage of any law in the interest of his constituents. 
This same central power largely dictates local appointments 
and removals, and degrades the public servants into party 
electioneering vassals. 

Yet, with astounding audacity, the supporters of the spoils 
system — the men who are themselves the very embodiment of 
centralized control — insist that the friends of non-partisan jus- 
tice and reform and the supporters of the State constitution 
shall, in their contest with these enemies, have no central organ- 
ization, no commission to see that the examinations are every- 



where just and reasonable, and to repel the attacks and expose 
the misrepresentations of their combijied enemies. They seek 
to divide and isolate the examinations, and deprive them of 
salutary supervision and support, so that the whole horde of 
their confederated assailants may attack and defeat them in 
detail. 

If the general of one of two armies arrayed for battle 
should propose to the other that he and the members of his 
staff should be at once taken off the field, and that his army 
should be divided into many separate detachments, the pro- 
posal must be thought sublimely impudent- — but is it any more 
so than the proposal of oiir assailants ? 

It would be far better for the ultimate and speedy triumph 
of reform to repeal at once all laws upon the subject rather 
than to allow deceptive and fraudulent examinations to bring 
its very name into contempt. 

Every one familiar with civil service examinations knows 
how easily, in charge of their enemies, they could be prosti- 
tuted for personal and party advantage. At least one Gover- 
nor of New York has strikingly illustrated this fact, and our 
enemies hope to make another follow his disgraceful example. 

Yet, these evils, sure to result from examinations not super- 
vised by a Commission, are hardly the worst. If every head 
of a department and great office is to have examinations to 
suit himself, he must be allowed to make the rules for regulat- 
ing them, to fix the conditions of entering them, and the kind 
of character and the measure of capacity necessary for passing 
them, and for gaining appointments. He will select the one 
he prefers from among all those examined. True and honest 
competition such as the New York Constitution requires will 
no longer exist. The examiners must be appointed by him, 
and they will be compliant to his will. Thus every such offi- 
cer will, in substance, fix the conditions of entering and re- 
maining in the public service under him. 

Inevitably, every one who is standing as a candidate for 
an office having this power apendant will be regarded by 
the voters and party leaders as having the ability, when 
elected, to give him an office — if need be, by making a re- 
moval to create a vacancy. Here we should have the estab- 
lishment of the spoils system by law — the very thing our as- 
sailants seek. The office-seekers and spoilsmen would demand 
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promises of office as the condition of giving the candidate 
their support. Such promises would be made and would be 
fulfilled. The examinations would be so manipulated — as they 
could easily be if there was no commission — that these election 
pledges could be redeemed. It is obvious that such a system 
would favor the most unfit and unscrupulous candidates, for 
they would promise the easiest admission to office and the 
most unjustifiable removals, and they would thus win the 
basest voters. More and more the examinations would tend 
to become a sham and a fraud. There would, we repeat, be 
no real competition, such as the constitution of New York re- 
quires, but a mere scrub-race between bribed voters and the 
local favorites of factions, bosses and heads of departments — 
the effective competing forces being party influence, boss 
power and miscellaneous pulls. 

Let us turn from theory and reasoning to the admonishing 
lessons of history on the subject. The intolerable evils in Eng- 
lish civil service, which resulted from allowing the heads of 
departments and offices — largely dominated by partisan mem- 
bers of Parliament and great poHticiahs — to select their own 
subordinates, began to arrest the serious attention of states- 
man as early as 1820. 

Examinations were introduced in various departments and 
offices, soon after 1841, and they had become known in the 
United States before 1853. They were isolated examinations 
for each department and office, though to a limited extent they 
were competitive in theory though not in fact. The conception 
of a Civil Service Commission, or the need of it had not ap- 
parently been developed. A very resolute patriot or reformer 
in office might without a commission enforce effective examin- 
ation subject to his control for entering the service under him. 
But the ordinary officer controlling such examinations could 
and did easily make them serviceable to himself, his favorites, 
his relations, and his party. It soon appeared that he would 
not withstand party pressure. Patronage mongering members 
of Parliament and party managers could concentrate their 
combined influence for controlling these isolated examinations, 
and they soon began to do so effectively. As a result, the 
most unfaithful officers readily yielded, and consequently they 
were most liked, and were aided by the spoilsmen, ringsters, 
and corrupt party leaders. The examinations — unaided as 
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they were by any commission — could not arrest unworthy 
party favorites and consequently the examinations became 
steadily degraded — lower and lower standards for admission 
prevailing until they became, in large part, a farce and a false 
pretence. In the words of Mr. Mill they excluded " only mere 
dunces." They demoralized administration. Only members 
of the ruling party were admitted to the examinations at all. 

The English for more than half a generation tried these 
isolated examinations — to which our New York politicians 
now wish to revert — when the government had become con- 
vinced of the indispensable need of a strong civil service com- 
mission for devising and taking charge of all examinations. 
Such a commission was provided in May, 1855. It withstood 
the politicians from the first, and made the examinations every- 
where just and effective. Its popularity increased, and its 
jurisdiction was more and more extended. It has continued 
down to this time, without scandal, discharging its duties with 
great advantage to the public service of Great Britain, and to 
the cause of popular education. The commission and its 
doings soon ceased to be subjects of controversy ; party tests 
were everywhere excluded from the administrative service; 
men of high character and capacity readily entered it ; parties 
and politicians soon ceased to attempt to obstruct the com- 
mission. Yet legitimate party contests over party principles 
are — to say the least — as vigorous and salutary in Great Britain 
as in any other country of the world. So completely has mere 
partisan influence, and patron age-raongering been excluded 
from its administration that, at the last change of ministry, there 
were, save as to a very few unimportant places accidentally 
left out of the examinations — as the Author of the American 
Commonwealth has declared — less than a hundred changes 
made altogether for party reasons, or on account of political 
opinions. No postmaster, no collector, no heads of bureaus 
or divisions and no clerks are changed in Great Britain as the 
result of a new administration coming into power. 

Experience in this country may teach us a similar lesson. 

The old party spoils system had become unendurable here 
before 1853. The original examinations in England had at- 
tracted attention in the United States. Laws enacted in 1853 
and 1855 provided for the classification of clerkships in the 
great departments, and in some of the local offices, and exam- 
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inations were required before appointments could be made to 
these clerkships. But, unfortunately, these examinations were 
under the control of the heads of the departments and offices ; 
they were in no true sense made competitive, and there was 
no commission to take charge of them. Parties and their 
managers as they had done in England — as well as members 
of Congress, combined their attacks upon the officers having 
charge of the examinations, who were^ unable to make any 
effective resistance to their demands. Parties and their leaders 
took care that no man should be placed at the head of one of 
these departments or offices who was not likely to comply with 
their demands in regard to examinations. The new system 
soon became a source of official degradation. The experience 
of England was repeated. Soon every applicant for a clerk- 
ship not belonging to the party in power — if not everyone npt 
belonging to the ruling faction of this party — was excluded from 
the examinations ; there was no true competition ; and from 
among those examined, those were appointed who were backed 
by the strongest party and official influence, and who were 
likely to be the most useful for doing party work. As in Eng- 
land, these isolated examinations excluded mere dunces, 
{)ut they soon became, in the main, a farce and a fraud. 
Col. Silas W. Burt, — now a New York Civil Service Com- 
missioner, and a veteran, to whom the cause of reform is 
greatly indebted for invaluable services in its behalf — has kindly 
supplied me with an interesting and characteristic illustration 
from his own experience. He applied for admission as a clerk 
at the Naval Office, in New York, in 1869. The only ques- 
tions asked him were these : " What is the capital of the United 
States ? " " How much is eight times eight ? " He was admit- 
ted to the office he sought. Is it unkind to suggest that our 
assailants would be satisfied with examinations like this ? We 
have no space for tracing further the evils or the uselessne3s of 
this kind of examinations which our New York spoilsmen now 
seek to re-establish. 

As in England, this experiment in the United States led to 
the development of an intelligent reform sentiment, and to a 
clear conception of the indispensable need of a Civil Service 
Reform Commission which should have charge of all exami- 
nations. We can now clearly see that the whole contest for 
civil service reform in this country has been in substance (oi 
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